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For the American Farmer. 


RUST AND HESSIAN FLY. 
E. S. Md. July 10, 1843. 

Mr. Epirorn—Some recent publications in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, diselosing strange phenomena in the animal 
as wellas the vegetable economy, which have been ob- 
served by highly respectable agriculturalists, in the course 
of their professional attentions, claim a few remarks. 

The first in the list, is the supposed discovery of the 
infection of the “wheat” plant, by “malaria,” producing 
the disease called “Rust.” Tho’ this is advanced in the 
shape of an hypothesis, yet it forms the basis of a theory 
which seems to be much relied on by the author, as affor- 
ding atrue solution of the pathological problem, why— 
what is—and whence comes this fatal and frequent disease. 

The author supposes, that the malarious infection en- 
ters into the general circulation of the plant, and manifests 
itself upon the cuticle, as eruptive feversin animals ; and 
that this occurs when the absorbents of the stalk of wheat, 
are in active operation, and the state of the weather, such 
as to produce “malaria.” 

Against this pathological view, which would, if well 
founded, make a new era in the science of vegetable phy- 
siology, the following objection must have escaped the 
attention of the author while he was eniertaining this new 
idea: 

In the twelve months of the year, not one perhaps, is 
more exempt from “malaria,” and its effects, than the 
month of June, in which, exclusively, the “rust” of the 
wheat plant occurs. 

Malaria, tho’ defying the skill of the best chemical an- 
alyst, to detect its presence, in the atmosphere, is admit- 
ted very generally, to be the product of organic decompo- 
sition; and its presence is known only by its effects, 
which unfortunately are too sensibly experienced by the 
human economy to be mistaken : man is notoriously the 
most delicate malariometer, which nature or art has afford- 
ed us; by this standard, it may be safely concluded, that 
malaria is not present, in any appreciable degree in our 
climate in the month of June; at which time exclusively 
the wheat plant suffers under the affection called “Rust.” 

At that season, too, the generally healthy or vigorous 
state of vegetable life, so adversary to their decomposition, 
and to the malarious products thereof, forbids the probabi- 
lity, and perhaps the possibility of the tuth ofa theory 
founded upon the presence of such a cause then in opera- 
tion. 

The author remarks that hot, damp weather generates 
“malaria ;” it is true that heatand moisture are two of the 
chief agents of the vegetable dissoiution, whereby the at- 
mosphere may become infected with this fatal poison; but 
it is equally true that the vital principle, in their healthy 
condition, resists the chemical action upon these bodies ; 
in their June condition, they cannot sufler decomposi- 
tion, generally, sufficient to produce a prevalence of that 
poison, competent to manifest itself, in a desolating epi- 
demic upon the vegetable, or animal creation: such ef- 
fects are witnessed only at the close of the annual cycle 
of the vegetable life, when the functions of their organ- 
ism, are impaired, or destroyed, and they are no longer 
capable of resisting chemical action. 

Be these reflections upon the source of malaria, correct 
or erroneous, it is certain, that its presence is not proved, 
but, on the contrary, its absence is established by the most 








delicate standard before named. Until the period of the 
general vegetable decay, it is true, individuals may suffer 
at any season of the year, under the impression of this vi- 
rus, which is known to produce the autumnal endemic of 
a malarious section of country : yet it is generally admit- 
ted, that it had been received, and lain dormant, from the 
period of the usual and critical season. 

Hence it would seem, that but little confidence can be 
attached to the author’s theory of the cause of “Rust,” in 
wheat, as the cause assigned has no existence, when the 
fatal effect is produced. 

The next anomaly in nature, as I suppose it may be 
termed, is “the vegetable generation of an animal,” which 
a late correspondent of the American Farmer says, is con- 
firmed by several years close investigation, i. e. that the 
“Hessian fly” is not produced from the eggs of any insect, 
but that it is the product of the “grain,’ as much so, as 
“the root, the stalk, or the blade.” 

The author, in anticipation, excuses incredulity, by the 
known difficulty of overcoming long settled opinions, and 
of “removing prejudices, &c.” The author says, it is not 
proved that the “flaxseed” appearances are the eggs «lepo- 
sited on the wheat, tho’ he says such is the common opi- 
nion. In this he certainly errs—the common opinion holds 
these flaxseed appearances, not to be eggs, but the chrysalis 
of the insect, the second state from the /arve,which in com- 
mon opinion are produced from the eggs ; he adds, “the 
most that has been discovered, is the flaxseed and worm 
states ; afler which,” he says, “the ravages are witnessed, 
and the fly is seen upon the young wheat.” 1t happens, 
in fact, that after this, ‘the flaxseed state,” the insect then 
in the fly state, commits no ravages at all, by eating, but 
simply, in this, the parent state, makes love, deposits the 
fruits, and dies.” This course of its existence is taught 
by observation, as well as by analogy, on which he seems 
to rely for the support of his theory, which is, unfortu- 
nately, in repugnance to analogy, in all its ramifications. 

The fact stated by the author, of the gummy substance, 
discovered on his fingers, from the young twigs of the 
rose bush, is referable to the deposit of the aphis, whose 
entire genus deposit their progeny in that manner ; and of- 
ten so clustered and continuous as to resemble the epider- 
mis of the twig, which, a good microscope will readily 
discover, 

The author’s next fact in support of his new zoologic- 
al theory, is the insect in the “garden pea.” How is it 
possible, he asks, itshould be there? A similar problem 
was once raised by a proud monarch, in olden times, as 
to a culinary pack: Bas: ni buf, in the case before us, 
the solution is not difficult. 

Thie family of insects (the pea bug) have a tube and 
sharp pointed piston, at their tails, by which they may 
pierce their peculiar nidus, and deposit their eggs with as 
much ease and rapidity, as a house fly can blow a piece 
of meat: like the curculio and many others, they act sly- 
ly, and by night, and are not seen to perform the opera- 
tion. ‘These numerous insects (the family of “curculio”’) 
make similar phenomena, which he also adduces, of the 
worm in the peach, plum, &c. &e. and of the “nuts,” 
which he calls into his aid, in their soft young state. 

But, the most inextricable difficulty of the new theory 
is vet to come. 

He says, “when the union of the animal with the vege- 
table is finally dissolved, by the regular laws of nature, 
by the death of the vegetable, then the animal becomes 
capable of laying eggs, which eggs produce, not the same 
kind of insect, as its parent, but, one of a higher order ;” 
—rising of course, from one that is preyed upon, to one 
that seizes the spoil. Thus it seems, ascending in “ihe 
regular progress of nature,” is derived the “Hessian fly,” 
the “musquitoe hawk,” the “sparrow hawk,” and “the ea- 
gle,” and so forth. 








Hence it would seem infallibly clear, that this formi- 
dable enemy to the wheat crop, must shortly become éx- 
tinct—bu: yet another difficulty occurs to mar this joyful 
hope: i.e. if this new theory be true, how is it, that this 
pestiferous insect has continned so long to propagate it- 
self under the old theory of “like producing like,” it 
cannot be presumed, that fur so many years as this fly has 
been known, the chemical action of heat and moisture, (his 
two great agents ofanimal’ generation,) upon vegetable 
matter, could have produced the precise Hessian Fly a- 
lone. In truth, where will his regular progress of nature 
begin ? is a fearful question. 

The case he states of the fly being diverted from a lot 
of wheat in which it was already abundant, to a lotof oats, 
is directly in the face of his theory, “that a new order of 
insects arises from the eggs of the old.” ‘It must neces- 
sarily have been (by his own stating) the eggs of the old 
parent “Hessian Fly,” that produded other Hessian Fly, 
which migrated from the wheat to the oats; as, neither 
the eggs, nor the small inactive larva, nor the flaxseed, 
could have been capable of such a journey ; and the new 
migrating swarm must have deposited their new stock of 
eggs, producing the numerous larve which ravaged the 
oats—in this state alone does the insect commit its rava- 
ges. Hence, here were two generations, propagated in 
the old way, and no change of order in the insect, in eith- 
er ; but the identical “Hessian Fly” with all its bad hab- 
its and characteristic voracity. 

The author considers the various insects, as merely 
different stages of their existence; he says, “let us pass 
on to another stage of the animalcule production,” viz. 
the “weevil,” coming out of the wheat—or, he continues, 
“to speak more philosophically, it is the animal principle 
of the grain, separating itself from its combination with 
the vegetable principle,” &c. he adds, “this weevil does 
not, | apprehend, proceed farther, in the progress of its na- 
ture ; because it is brought forth, under circumstances ra- 
ther arlificial”—yet, he relies upon “analogy” and the 
“regular progress of nature.” 

Moreover, the “weevil,” | know, is -seen in swarms, 
coming out, and upon heaps of wheat, in its parent state, 
fully winged and of consequence in its final state of ex- 
istence, and can do no more than deposit its eggs and die 
—but, according to the author, as grain is no longer its 
suitable food, it repairs to the pastures, for its then proper 
food ; and if there not supplied, its farther advances in 
the progress of nature are interrupted, and it dies, 

Further remarks, which might be made, to show the in- 
consistencies of this new theory of the author, are con- 
sidered unnecessary—and it would not have been thus 
far noticed, but, for the high commendations it received, 
apparently from the editorial hand. 

AGRICULTOR, 





Triat or Rearing Macuines. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

That the public may be rightly informed in regard to 
the trial of Hussey’s and M‘Cormick’s Reaping Machines, 
I think it proper for me to give you an account of that tri- 
al, and of my other operations near Richmond, Va. in the 
harvest just past. 

On my arrival in Richmond on the 22d of June, I went 
immediately to the farm of Henry Temple, esq. tosee one | 
of M‘Cormick’s machines operate, Mr. Temple having 
purchased one. Mr. T. informed me that he had stopped 
his machine because it would not cut his tangled wheat. 
J informed him I was seeking an opportunity to cut wheat 
myself; he then conducted me to the adjoining farm of 
John Watkins, esq. who had a field of wheat also much 
tangled and fallen; both Mr. Temple and Mr. Watkins 
concurred in the opinion that no machine made by man 
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se : i i haracter of the greatest portion of prairie land } 

icitati Second—The wheat falls into my machine of its own | ¢ | ; ; i This 
pe on he " pee eg a po Ph sare oh wo | eaaih while ‘ eyo into M‘Cormick’s by revolving clay land being almost impervious to water, Tequires 
was sent for ; 


Ampthill, 24th ape, JOR bresag - ae 

isfaction of working Mr. Hus- | the wheat when ripe. ae 
se a re y bal the sean without Nasltaiion be-| ‘Third—My machine can be drawn ona trot all day, if 
lieve and say that no machine now inuse can surpass Its 
operations. 


tion except erect drawn ata trot, the raker would have enough to do to trot 
rection exc , 


The work done by it was greatly 


| beaters, something like a water-wheel, thereby beating out | plowing and surface draining, and will then grow when 


with the least labor or cost of any other land in the 


Of course the same description of land will p world, 


roduce all 


haste requires it, without increasing the labor of the ra- the other small grains and ar (excepting a few that 
The wheat cuton my farm was in every die | kers. M-Cormick’s cannot be drawn so atall; if it could be flourish best in sand.) in untold quantities. 
ewh ; 


Indian corn upon this variety of soil is only a medium 


4 ; : : 2 . ¥ i o oO t roots of ever description usually cultiva: 
omy : . : ; it as : ’ aving his labor increased four-fold in ra- | crop. Bu very 
‘ satisfaction, and I highly recommend it as advanta- | after it, without having ted 





eous to farmers generally. Joun Watkins. king off the wheat; the beaters would also make fine work 
Mr. Watkins is said to be one of the best farmers in Vir- | in threshing out the wheat. - A Oe 
ini 1 Mr. Lisle, his neighbor, also an observing and Fourth-—] admit that my machine cuts hard i grain, 
o aleioas : well inted with M-Cor-| which Fexpect to remedy. M-Cormick admits no such 
judicious farmer, and both wel — . in together a gentleman of 
mick’s machine, and had seen it work from day to day on | thing, but when we cut we get : en were 
Mr. Temple’s farm, each engaged of me machines for | respectability who followed M-Cormick ro f ” , 
themselves for next year. | told me that he stopped twehty Cases in going = — 
My machine was then a es cot re le eve Fx machine—If this was an exaggeration, it p 
i *‘Cormick’s. ey both cut on =| 8 g ; 

Serer Tne Shih Janette the ‘oats between showers | Fifth—I want four horses to make the work fight, and 
of rain on the farm of Dr. Wight. It does not become | to drive fast when I please. M:Cormick pretends to want 
me to say whiat others thought on that occasion, but the | only two ; he never drives fast, for he cannot. Subsequent 
feeling manifested by the company was very satisfactory | to the trial before mentioned, we cuttogether in the same 
to me. This was on an island on James River, where my field, | with 4, he with 2 mules, nearly all day ; the man- 
machine had been placed with great labor and difficulty, | ager of the plantation informed me the next morning, that 
on account of the bridge being carried away by a flood. M-Cormick’s team was seriously injured by fatigue, while 
In the meantime a field had been selected by M‘Cormick, | mine were fresh, and had exhibited no material fatigue ex- 
particularly suited to his own machine; tangled wheat was cept when driven on a quick trotin rank wheat. This al- 
carefully avoided, where my machine could have shown | so proves something. 

its superiority, and a challenge given. My machine be-| | will only add, that some of the committee who have 
ing in the situation described, [| coneluded to rely on a | seen the operation of my best machine since the trial of the 
small machine which I had also brought with me from | inferior one, have expressed themselves to me in such a 
Baltimore. I had made itas an experiment to ascertain | manner as to leave no doubt on my mind ofthe change in 
what I could do towards furnishing machines at a low | their pinion. 

price—I had confidence in it, altho’ it had never cut five Baltimore, July 17, 1843. 
rods, and myself unpraetised inits use. Two very ordi- 
nary mules were furnished me, which worked badly, 
while M‘Cormick had a trained team and hands. J ne- 
ver made a worse display. I had entire confidence in the By Bolen Milita, Lets Court fun. 
good intentions of the committee, but believe they were Weise '¥i k sidle wane af 6 dans 1 
too precipitate ; they of course thought otherwise, altho’ perner § Cen mens 7 wis ater s Seaiedl sa-cryeto: 
they were cautioned against a hasty decision by other | Your next volume of the Pransactions,” Tam not cer- 
gentlemen onthe ground, who informed them that I had | '@!"- But “ Pil try” to answer the third inquiry as appli- 
a better machine, and of its superiority over M‘Cormick’s cable to my own vicinity, the north western part of Indi- 
in several particulars, which could not possibly be shown | 8%@- N must first give you an idea of the “ prominent fea- 
on that particular occasion. By this hasty decision, || Tes y of the country, : Se 
think the public misled, and myself injured, yet 1 cheer- This is the prairie region. The word prairie is French. 
fully exonerate the committee from any intention to mis- The general impression, at least in the eastern States, is, 
lead the public or injure me—they are gentlemen whom | | that it means meudow ; and that meadow means “ level, 
highly esteem and respect. Subsequent to the trial, Col.| Web grass land? This impression is wrong; prairie 
Gooch, one of the committee, informed me that the mate-| ™eans a country bare of trees ; and in my opinion, it is 
rial point which influenced the decision of the committee | the natarel state of the land as left when the “ great wa- 
was the fact of my stopping a quarter of an hour on the | 's receded from it. For instance, if the Falls of Niag- 
far side of the field, which was construed as my inability | @" Were swept away, the bed of Lake Erie would be a 
to get along. The fact was this: I came into the field | Prairie. In time it would grass over—the timber would 
with the machine set for cutting low, expecting to find tan- | €"¢roach upon the edges—the seeds of some trees would 
gled grass, but finding none, and the wheat tall, | resulv- be wafied by the wind to the centre, and others carried by 
ed at once to raise the cutters, which I did; that was what animals, and by and by groves would spring up here and 
I stopped for. The committee being ata distance under | ‘ere, dotting the sea of grass like islands in the sea of 
a shade tree, did not know the cause of my stopping. A-| Water. ; 
nother objection to my machine was, that the wheat must| None will suppose the bottom of the lake level, neither 
be bound as fast as cut; this is a recommendation with | 2 the prairies ; they are as commonly undulating as any 
the best farmers | meet with, asthe wheat should not lay | other land ; neither are they generally wet. In this par- 
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From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 
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for feed in this latitade, and particularly Irish potat 
(what an Irish bull to call them so,) grow with great lux. 
uriance and richness. 

The natural grass of the prairie makes the best beef ever 
eaten, and remarkably fine butter and cheese ; it is also 
good for hay. There is no description of land upon which 
sheep do better. The outlet for the superabundant pro- 


ductions that the immense tracts of prairie in this region 


are capable of producing,is through the northern lakes and 


New-York canals, and down the St. Lawrence, &e. 
“The present condition of agriculture” in this region, 
issuch as you might expect ina country nota dozen 
years of age, as it regards the works of civilized life, when 
you bear in mind that all infants must “ creep before they 
walk”—and that but a small portion of the first settlers in 
any new country ever read. 

The great object, apparently, of the great portion of the 
cultivators, is to cultivate—no not cultivate—but to plant 
the greatest quantity of land with the greatest possible 
amount, not of labor and attention, but of the careless, slo- 
venly, skinning system ; raising grain to waste and straw 
to burn; moving barns to getaway from manure ; sowin 
wheat in November, to prove how casy it will die in 
March; sowing, and consequently reaping, wheat and 
chess in equal quantities, just to see how easily it can be 
separated ina good winnowing mill; keeping cattle in 
winter for the purpose of getting hides to tan in the spring. 

But understand me, this is not the universal system, for 
“the spirit of improvement” is rapidly developing. Im- 
provements in stock, tools and husbandry begin to be 
seen ; farmers begin to think and read, and educate their 
children to be proud of, and able to maintain the dignity 
of their calling. : 

Now, sir, having told you something of the “condition 
and prominent features” of this region, need I say a word 
as to “the prospects of agriculture” upon the great, rich 
prairies of the West? 

It appears to me that every discerning reader will dis- 
cern that the prospects of agriculture are almost ineom- 
prehensible. Who can imagine the amount of the prodac- 
tions that the thousands of uncultivated acres will bring 
forth, when all are brought under the dominion of the 
husbandman who shall cultivate the land with scientific 
skill? 

You, in the Empire State, should prepare for the com- 
ing events, the shadows of which you may now see dim- 
ly. If you intend to compete with the prairie farmer, who 
cultivates land of surpissing fertility at a cost of only a 
few shillings an acre for the purchase, you must break 
down your rail-roads and fill up your canals, or else we 


can deliver wheat at your own doors for 50 cents a bush- 
el. 











one minute unbound, and the necesity of clearing a wav | ticular, the soil varies as much as it does in any part of 
for the machine, furnishes a constant and powerful stim- | the State of New-York. ‘That is, from the extreme of 
ulus to urge the binders to do their duty. Another objec- | deep morass, covered with a growth of coarse grass and 
tion mentioned by Col. G. was, that my team laboured | ¥eeds, twelve or fifteen feet high, to the gravelly orsan- 
hard; the fact was, the front bearing rested on the back | PY barren knoll—and here the word “barren,” suggests an 
of the shaft mule in addition to the weight of the driver ; | idea. 

the two mules were poor in the extreme, and fretted | Large tracts of land in the prairie region are covered 
much with the new kind of work, while M*Cormick had | 


| with a growth of scattering timber, void of undergrowth, 
a trained team and bands. My best machine has forward | 20d frequently not unlike an orct.ard or artificial park, the 


wheels to take the bearing, and a tongue to gear the hor- | ground covered with grass; and these tracts are called 
ses abreast. | “barrens ;” but why so called, when the soil is of the best 
After this trial, in which my very inferior machine | quality, I cannot explain. 


worked so admirably that the committee had some diffi-| Between the above extremes of quality of prairie land 
culty in deciding between it and M*Cormick’s best, | a- | there is of course almost every variety of soil suited to the 
gain put my best machine in operation, and I feel justified Wants of the husbandman. ‘There is one universal char- 
in believing, that if the committee had deferred their de- | 2¢teristic—that is a deep strong, grass sod, and a mellow 
cision, it would have been different. | want nothing but | loose, black vegetable mold. This has a depth varyin ; 
fair play. It was never my purpose to proclaim the faults | {tom five inches to five feet, and a substratum var 1. 
of other men’s machines, but as M*Cormick has set the ex- | {rom loose sand and gravel, of unknown depth “We 
ample in the Richmond papers, | will make a few compa- | the stiffest yellowish clay, slightly mixed with slate and 
risans between the ‘two * sand gravel, or rather scales, and some few of lime, which 
Firs:—My machine will cut what would be termed a| is of uniform compactness afer leaving the surface four or 
field of tangled wheat clean and expeditiously. M-Cor-| five feet, and require to be dug up with a mattock. This 
mick’s will not cut suck wheat all, altho’ it may take bed of clay uniformly rests ' 


“ ie : upon beach sand és 
leaning wheat when it points exactly into his machine, | Varies in thickness from one to sixty feet " ke hs 





to that of 








I will not attempt to say that, but I will ask you, what 
we can afford to raise woul for in a country where the 
summer pasturage costs nothing, and in a climate where 
the sheep will winter nine-tenths of the time upon rye 
and blue grass pasture. , 

What we can afford to raise beef for, you can easily 
“cypher up on the slate.’ when | tell you that I can bay 
calves at $1.50 each in the fall, and | can hire them win- 
tered by contract for four years, at $1.50 each per year, 
making four year old steers cost $7.50 each, and as fat as 
grass can make them, . 

I might go on with details ; but J do not think it neces- 
sary. I think I have said enough to occupy all the space 


that one individual should occupy in the pages of your 
Transactions. 


From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
; Tue Mink Cexrar. pe 
It is a curious fact, but by no means unaccountable, that 
in many parts of the country the milk cellar is superce- 
ding the spring house,—an appendage that has always 
considered indisperisable for the production of good but- 


ter, be the other qualifications of a farm and its appurten- 
ances what they might. While on a visit to Wilmington, 
Delaware, | had occasion to remark the excellence of the 
butter at my friend’s table, when he replied, he alway 
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family, giving it as his firm conviction, that butter made 
in a cellar, was far preferable to that made in a spring- 
house, its great recommendation being, in keeping sweet 
and good much longer, and retaining its fine flavour and 
color to the last, which spring-house butter would not do. 
And he observed, it is customary to account for the great- 
er price which some dairymen obtain for their butter in 
the market, by saying it is cellar butler ; instancing the 
fact, in the high character of that made by Mr. Bryan 
Jackson, near Newcastle, who never fails to obtain the 
top price of the market, for butter of the finest quality ; he 
having a cellar that might be taken as a pattern for all that 
part of the country. Of course, it is readily admitted that 
much depends on the mode that is adopted in the manage- 
ment of the dairy, commencing with the breed and feed 
of the cows, and ending with the manipulations of the 
butter; but the idea is gaining ground, that the best but- 
ter is to be made ina cellar, all other circumtances be- 
ing equal: a remarkable revolution in public opinion, 
truly. 

On reconnoitering amongst my friends, I found that se- 
veral of them had substituted the cellar for the spring- 
house; and I do not know one who is not satisfied with 
the arrangement, except it be where the cellar is dug ina 
damp soil, or has been mostinjudiciously opened to the 
well, the evaporation from which fills the room with con- 
stant moisture, which may be found adhering to the walls, 
the ceiling and the wood-work, the shelves, and partic- 
ularly the inside of the door, causing a damp and clammy 
feel, and a nauseous, mouldy smell, which the butter im- 
bibes, to its lasting injury : indeed no good butter can be 
made in such places. But another revolution is taking 
place, even amongst the advocates for the cellar: it is no 
longer thought necesssary to dig the cellar very deep, or 
to arch it over with stone or brick, with an air passage 
through it for ventilation—a vault, as itis more properly 
then termed : it is found sufficient, if the cellar be sunk a 
few feet below the surface of the earth, with a wide and 
shallow window on each side, the botttom of it level with 
the ground outside ; well protected with a wire guard to 
keep out vermin, large flies, &c..and provided with a close 
glazed sash, which can be opened and closed at pleasure, 
by lifting it up to the ceiling, who ought to be no higher 
than the top of the windows ; so thatthe air of the cellar 
can be ventilated by opening the windows of the two op- 
posite sides, according to the way the wind sets at the 
time, shutting them quickly when necessary ; for in cold, 
windy, or damp weather, the sooner the windows are 
again closed, the better. Indeed, to the management of 
the cellar in this particular, much of the success of dairy- 
ing is to be attributed ; cold and damp air being unfriendly 
at the secretion of cream, and its proper and entire separ- 
ation from the milk. Hence, therefore, it is a bad prac- 
tice to set the pans on the brick floor of the cellar; they 
ought always to be placed around on shelves, about three 
feet in height, and these, after being well washed with hot 
water, should be wiped quite dry, that no mouldy evapor- 
ation might take place to spoil the butter. The air near 
the floor of a dairy is always impure, being loaded with 
acid vapours and putrid exhalations, the density of which 
confines it to the lowest part of the room; hence it is, 
that doors of some dairies are made with lattice work, that 
the air near the floor, as well as that near the ceiling, 
might be ventilated at the same time ; these lattices being 
furnished with sliding panels, to be kept close in bad 
weather. ‘I'he milk cellar onght always to have a north- 
ern aspect, and be well shaded by trees, nor growing too 
near the windows, ao as to impede a dry current of air, 
or to create a moist atmosphere ; this consideration being 
of more importance than would readily be imagined. 
Cellars thus constructed and carefully attended, will, 
no doubt, supercede the use of spring-houses generally, 
before many years have passed away ; by which the busi- 
ness of the dairy will be rendered more agreeable, less la- 
borious, and far less inimical to the health of those, par- 
ticularly of females, whose occupation itis to attend to its 
never ceasing duties. T. Mitcer. 
Delaware, June 13th, 1843. 





SeEps. 
Every farmer should as far as possible raise his own 
seeds, as he will not only thereby avoid a considerable 
item of expense, but will, if there is proper care and skill 
used in their production, have such as may be depended 
upon. There are but very few of the cultivated vegetables 
and fruits, of which the seeds can be depended upon for 
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the production of plants like the original, if other plants 
of the same family are permitted to blossom in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The cause of this is to be found in the 
effect which the fertilizing dust or pollen of flowers has 
on the germs or seeds, when different varieties are placed 
sv near each other that intermixture takes place. It is in 
fact a real cross, as distinct as that of animals, and with as 
decided results. For the philosophy of the matter, we 
must refer to Prof. Lindly’s work on Horticulture, or Ro- 
gers’ Animal and Vegetable Physiology. Every farmer or 
gardener is aware that apples or peaches raised from seeds, 
are rarely like the fruit that produced them; that melons, 
squashes, &c. are apt to mix or degenerate, and that where 
several varieties of corn are planted together, intermixture 
is certain to take place. We hada fine opportunity of 
verily ing this last result two years since, when we culti- 
vated some twenty-four or five varieties of corn in a field 
as an experiment, to test the period of ripening qualities, 
&e., and the singnlar manner in which the different colors 
and qualities were blended, was both curious and instruc- 
tive. In purchasing seeds from our agricultural seed 
stores, farmers are very frequently disappointed in the 
plants produced, a disappointment frequently owing to 
there not having been sufficient care taken while growing 
the seeds, in preventing the possibility of intermixture. 
Beets may be mentioned as an instance of this; as per- 
haps there are more failures in these seeds, and more in- 
stances of degeneracy with these than any others. It may 
be considered a rare instance of good fortune, if the mau 
who purchases blood beet seeds, does not find when they 
grow up, that his roots are a coarse unpalatable article, of 
some shade between red and white, or perhaps yellow, 
and utterly unlike what he expected. We have found that 
this result has been prevented, if when the seed beets are 
set out, and the stalks shoot up, we examine them and se- 
lect for preservation, those plants, the stems of which are 
of a deep red color; or when white or yellow are desired, 
selecting the purest of the kinds, and destroying the oth- 
ers atonce. Planting for seed at such distances, that in- 
termixture will not take place in the way pointed out, 
will also secure seed from deterioration ; but this, except 
with professed seed growers, is not always convenient. 
The best way to keep the varieties of early cucumbers, 
summer and other squashes, &c., when grown as farmers 
usually produce them in their gardens, is to allow those 
that set the earliest, and of course nearest the root, to re- 
main for seed. Experience shows that these are less lia- 
ble to crossing and degeneracy than those that set later, 
owing perhaps to the numberof other blossoms being smal- 
ler, and the danger of the fecundating pollen being trans- 
ported by flies. bees, &c. proportionably less. One thing 
is clear; seedsmen cannot be too careful as to the quality 
of the seeds they put in the market. Carelessness as to 
the kind, or the purity, has an inevitable tendency to des- 
troy all confidence in these necessary establishments, 
without which it is scarcely possible agriculture should 
reach the elevated position we trust that it is yet destined 
to reach in this country. —A/bany Cultivator. 





“Tue CranBerry.” 

The appended remarks on the Cranberry, will be read 
with interest. 

Cranperry (Vaccinium oxycoccus.) 

The species of Cranberry most commonly found in the 
United States is the orycoccus macrocarpus. It is an in- 
digenous, low trailing vine, grows wild in bogs and mea- 
dows, bearing a beautiful red berry of an exceedingly sour, 
though agreeable taste, much used in domesti¢ economy 
for tarts and sweet-meais. The cranberry, says Mr. Ken- 
drick, of Boston, is a plant of easy culture, and with buat 
little expense, not a doubt exists that meadows which are 
now barren wastes, or vield nothing but coarse herbage, 
might be converted into profitable cranberry fields. Ac- 
coding to Loudon, Sir Joseph Banks, who obtained this 
plant from America, raised, in 1831, on a square of 18 feet 
each way, 34 Winchester bushels, which is at the rate of 
460 bushels to the acre. Any meadow will answer. 
Captain Henry Hall, of Barnstable, has cultivated the can- 
berry 20 years. They grow well on sanily bogs after 
draining ; ifthe bogs are covered with brush, itis removed, 
but it is not necessary to remove the rushes, as the strong 
roots of the cranberry soon overpower them. It would 
be well if, previous to planting, the land could be plough- 
ed; Capt. Hall usually spreads on beach sand, and digs 
holes four feet asunder each way, the same distance as for 
corn; the holes are, however, deeper. Into these holes, 
sods of cranberry roots are planted, and in the space of 
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three years the whole ground is covered. The planting 
is usually performed in autumn. Mr. F. A. Hayden, of 
Lincoln, Mass., is stated to have gathered from his farm, in 
1830, 400 bushels of cranberries, which brought him in 
Bosion market, $400. 


An acre of cranberries in full bearing will produce over 


200 bushels; and the fruit generally sells in the markets 
of Boston for $1.20 per bushel, and much higher than in 
former years, Although a moist soil is best suited to the 
plant, yet, with suitable mixtares of bog earth, or mud, it 


will flourish, producing abundant we even in-any dry — 


soil. There is said to be a variety of cranberry in Russia 
of superior size. 

Cranberries abound in vast quantities in the moist prai- 
ries in Michigan and some of the Western States. By 
means of a newly invented rake, very simple in its con- 
struction and not expensive, 40 bushels may be gatliered 
by one man in a day; and a cargo of 1500 bushels has 
been sent to one of the Auantic States, from the northern 
part of Indiana, in a flat boat, at one time. The price 
which this product often commands in the markets of the 
cities along the Atlantic varies from $150 even upto 


$2 50 or $3 50 per bushel. They can be gathered atthe ~ 
west atan expense of not more than 50 cents per bushel. . 


The duty on them in England is not more than 2 cents 
per gallon by direct trade. 

The cranberry tree,or shrub, commonly called the High- 
bush Cranberry ( Viburnum orycoccum), is also indigenous 
to North America, and among other places in which itis 
found, are some of the western counties of New York. 
The blossoms are white, disposed in cymes, forming a flat 
surface from a common centre, and very beautiful. [ts 
fruitis a berry about the size of the common cranberry, of 
a bright red colour, and very austere taste. They are 
valuable for pies, tarts, preserves, &c. The tree is propa- 
gated by seeds, layers, and suckers. (Kenrick’s Am. Or- 
chardist ) 

It may, with great ease, be transferred from its native 
forest to the yard or garden, flourishing in every kind of 
soil, whether wet, dry, sand, or clay. The shrub so mach 
resembles the snow-ball as to be distinguished from it 
with difficulty. The fruit is but little if any inferior in 
flavour to that of the swamp cranberry, from which it dif- 
fers in having a small pitorstone. For some purposes it 
is even preferable to the common cranberry. It grows in 
clusters which remain on the bush all winter.— Phil. En- 
cyclopedia. ‘ 

Pouttry.—All descriptions of poulty receive too little 
attention, not that poultry houses and poultry yards are 
uecessary, but that from the fair dame herself to the lord 
and master, all the cry is, cotton, cotton, cotton. Cotton 
will do wonders ; it can carry itself by wind, by steam, by 
waggon, any where ; it can purchase any thing, and has, 
from a wife up to a jack-knife ; for women have married 
a cotton plantation, or husband with a mass of filth, to get 
the cotton. ; 

If a poultry yard can be made, it were well to have a 
house in it large enough to roost your pouliry ; and make 
small boxes large enough for one nest—oak boards will 
do—or drive boards in the ground and cover ; scatter them 
all about the yard, permitting hens to lay and set by them- 
selves, and where they will not be disturbed. Want of 
gravel is more injurious than disease, and oats frequently 
worse than both. ‘Tokeep out of the way of rats, make 
a rat proof coop, about four feet by six, floor and all com- 
plete ; gather your young chickens—a good deal of trou- 
ble, this, for our fair dames—but frequently it is the only 
chance; and if their gruff lord and master will only pro- 
vide the fixtures, all else will be done. Don’t feed too 
freely —chickens once a day, turkies notatall aftera week 
old,ducks several times. Confine hens in a coop for a week 
or so, then give them advantage of grass; insects, etc. 
will raise them. On their morning’s pride turn tarkies 
into field; gather them out of rain; and every night con- 
fine ducks ina square pen, until pin feathers are out, feed 
on fresh meat as often as convenient, if every day. Let 
every farmer’s wife try to sell. ht will help along; and 
more than this—the farmer could not run about spending 
time and cash, if his sweeter half would thus try “to keep 
along, keep moving,” especially if “smiles and sweet 
words” would be her attendants, in her daily avocations. 
Much can be done in the present march to agriculiwral 
reform by the females, and this thing, is looked on aright 
and acted on too which is far better, by the ladies around 
Washington, Miss., for whom we bespeak every praise, and 
for the single, a choice of pariner—master we say not— 
from the best in our land.— West. Farm. & Gard. 
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Tue Rust anp THE Hesstan Fry.—We take much 
pleasure in commending the communication of Agricultor 





to the careful perusal of our readers. It is from an old 
and esteemed correspondent, whose scientifical attain- 
ménts and practical knowledge, entitle his opinions to the 
most profound consideration ; but independent of these 
qualifications of the writer, the ability displayed in the 
present paper, is such, that, like good wine, it needs no 
bush. 

From the concluding paragraph of our correspondent, 
we fear he labors under the misapprehension that we both 
approved and endorsed Mr. M‘Kenney’s theory ; and as we 
should not like him to lie under such impression, we will 
take occasion to remind him, that though we maintained 
that the essay was “able, bold, original and ingenious,” 
yet we decorously suggested that the reader might rise 
from its perusal without subscribing to all of its opinions. 
It was our intention to convey a respectful idea of our ap- 
preciation of the author’s ability, without either commit- 
ting ourself, or others, as to his doctrines. We read the 
paper with pleasure, because of its ingenuity and bold- 
ness, just as we would the speech of an eloquent advocate, 
who had made the worse appear the better cause, without 
in the least adopting his views. Indeed there were prem- 
ises laid down in the essay, which we believed to be er- 
roneous, and deductions drawn therefrom, which we knew 
to be wrong, because, being based upon foundations which 
were so, they necessarily partook of the nature of their 
paternity ; but still there was that about Mr. M‘Kenney’s 
production, that commended it to our taste, and elicited 
from us the favorable expression of opinion which we 
made. But if the publication of Mr. M‘K’s. essay shall 
have been productive of no other good, it has effected one 
of intrinsic value ; for it has warmed into activity, a pen 
which should never be permitted to repose in the ink- 
stand, while agriculture offers so vast a field for its en- 
lightening influence. 





Tne Western FarMer anp GarveNer.—After a 
suspension of several months, this excellent periodical has 
again made its appearance. The difficulty of collecting 
the subscriptions due its proprietor occasioned the delay 
in its publication, and a crying shame it is that such a 
cause should have existed; but we are rejoiced to learn 
from the address accompanying the present number. that 
such arrangements have been made as will prevent all dis- 
appointment in future. To us, the Western Farmer and 
Gardener was ever a most welcome visiter, as we always 
found in its well excecuted pages matter at once pleas- 
ing and instructive ; and then there was a decorum and 
gentlemanly air about its editorials that made us feel at 
home in its association. We tender to the proprietor and 
editor, as well as his accomplished assistant, the right 
hand of fellowship, and wish that their interesting work, 
as well as themselves, may live and prosper a thousand 
years. 





Tue Mississirri VALLEY Farmer.—A new agricultu- 
ral monthly bearing the above title, published at St. Louis, 
Missouri, and edited by J. Libby. has reached us. Its 
mechanical execution is good, and what is still better, its 
selections are excellent and its editorials evincive of talent 
and industry. We greet it with our best wishes for its 
success and trust that the most sanguine expectations of 


its conductor will be more than realized. 
’ 





Tue Farmer’s Encycror£pia.—We are indebted to 
the politeness of our friend Col. N. Hickman, No. 88, 
Baltimore street, for the 11th number of this truly valu- 
able work, and when we say that it is as good as its pre- 
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decessors we pronounce the highest eulogium upon its 
merits that could be desired. We will repeat—every far- 


____| mer who wishes to keep pace with the improvements of 


the age—or who may wish to read, understandingly, the 
various scientific publications connected with agricultural 
pursuits, should possess himself of a copy. 





Resuscitation or Peach Trees.—An esteemed 
friend, who owns a fine estate in an adjoining county, in- 
forms us, that he has restored two choice Peach trees to 
vigorous health, by digging in around the roots of each 
tree, a peck of what he terms fish-offal. On the estate in 
question, there is a fishery, and it was to the captain of 
one of the crafts resorting there for fish, that our inform- 
ant was indebted for the knowledge of the remedy. The 
trees had shown such evident signs of decay, both in the 
yellowness of their leaves, and general unthriftiness of ap- 
pearance, as to create fears of their dying; but in a very 
few weeks after the application of the offal, they assumed 
an entirely changed appearance—the leaves became ofa 
dark healthful green color, new shoots sprung forth, and 
every vestige of their disease has subsequently disappeared. 

The fish-offal had, as all such refuse matter has, a por- 
tion of salt in it, and it is possible that to that mineral the 
cure effected, is, in a great measure, to be ascribed ; and 
we are the more inclined to this opinion, as we learned 
some months since, through the same gentleman, that a 
Peach tree, on another of his farms, had been restored to 
health by occasional waterings with human urine. It 
may, however, be possible, that the ammonia generated 
by the decay of the fish may have contributed its share in 
the good work. The sickly hue of these trees may have 
been superinduced by a want of potash in the earth, and 
as salt, like lime and magnesia, will replace this in the 
soil, it is probable that the efficacy of the salt in the cases 
in question is referrible to its performance of this office. 





Peacn Trees.—Those who have peach trees should 
examine the roots at their junction with the stocks this 
month, and the early part of the next, for worms, which 
may be destroyed by a sharp pointed wire or pen knife. 
This done, let a half gallon of ashes or lime, be well mix- 
ed with the earth dug out in exposing the roots, and then 
replaced. This done wash the body of the tree with a 
solution of potash, in the proportion of 1 Ib to 5 gallons 
of water, or paint it with a mixture of flour sulphur and 
saltpetre, and complete the good work, by sowing 2 oz. 
of pulverized saltpetre and 14 oz of fine salt around each 
tree, for 5 or 6 feet from and to the trunk. 





Orcnarps.—All orchards not in culture should have 
the hogs turned into them to eat the falling fruit. In doing 
so thousands and tens of thousands of the insectiferous en- 
emies of the apple will be destroyed in their embrio state. 
The trunks of the trees should also be rubbed thorough- 
ly with a hard brush and then painted with a mixture of 
soft soap and flour of sulphur, in the proportion of 5 gal- 
lons of the former to one of the latter, and to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, lime (unslaked best) should be strewn 
pretty freely under the trees, not forgetting to sow with a 
heavy hand immediately around the trunks. 

We often hear complaints made by farmers of the de- 
cay and death of their fruit trees, and to our mind the rea- 
son is obvious enough. It is neglect. Fruit trees, like 
animal and human bodies, have their enemies and diseas- 
es to contend against, and as they cannot doctor them- 
selves, require that their wants should be supplied by their 
owners. If the treatment we recommend were resorted to 
twice or thrice a yéar, and orchards were not burthened 
with grasses or small grain, but subjected to row culture 
of some kind, we entertain not the slightest doubt but that 
even trees which are now enjoying a mere breathing ex- 











istence, might be resuscitated ‘into vigorous health, pro- 
vided care were taken in judiciously pruning the decay- 


ed limbs and applying a proper composition to the 
wounds thus made. G 





Fat Turnirs—We must again remind our brother 
farmers, that they should exert themselves to get in their 
fall turnips by the 25th of the present month, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. To delay until the 10th of A 
as our seasons now are, is to endanger the crop. 


Wheat Crop, U. S.—From a comparison of the ac. 
counts we have received from all quarters of our country, 
we incline to the opinion, that the Wheat crop of the 
United States will prove to be an average one. Thegrain 
already in, is of excellent quality, and notwithstanding the 
ravages by winter killing, the fly and rust, has turned out 
a very fair yield. The rust and fly which, at one time, 
created so much alarm, has done but inconsiderable inju- 
ry. Thus far then, Providence has been bountiful to the 
tillers of the earth, from whom an overflowing measure 
of gratitude is due, and which we trust will be repaid ing 
spirit to render the offering acceptable. 





Crops in Mississippi A communication in the West- 
ern Farmer states that “the prospect of the crops in Mis- 
sissippi is flattering beyond all precedent, and without a 
great change commission merchants can this season sing 
their old song “heavy crops.” The cotton crop is not 
only large but well squared, and for the season heavily 
bowled ; even were it now to turn off dry, there would be 
nearly if not quite last year’s crop of bowls, so large that 
they would be past shedding. Should it turn off dry and 
hot, there would be a vast quantity of squares cast; but 
that must be, for no cotton could support such a prolific 
bearing. Storms, or the army worm, may turn our joy 
to sorrow : even then our prospects for meat and bread 
will prevent any despondence—the crop of corn is greater 
than the most ardent ever hoped for ; this county of Hinds 
will not be able with all her towns and villages, and the 
city of Jackson thrown in, to consume the corn ; it must 
beg for purchasers at 25 cents a bushel.” The writer 
thinks that pork will not be more than from 2} to 3 cents 
by retail. ‘This is a most pleasing picture in prospective, 
and we sincerely hope that nothing may intervene between 
this and the ripening of the respective crops to disap- 
point the hopes thus agreeably shadowed forth. 





Agriculture of Indiana—We copy from the transac- 
tions of the Nete York State Agriculiural Society, a pa- 
per on this subject, from the pen of that excellent man 


and friend of agriculture, Solon Robinson, and bespeak for 
it an attentive perusal. 





Crops in Canada.—The last number of the British 
American Cultivator, published at Toronto, Canada, says, 
that notwithstanding the backwardness of the season, the 
crops promise an abundant return. Hay, spring wheat, 
Barley, oats, and peas are remarkably fine, and will ez- 
ceed the average of the last harvest. Of the fall sown 
wheat, the editor remarks, the average yield throughout 
western Canada will certainly not exceed 12 bushels pet 
acre, though there are neighborhoods in which the entire 
wheat crop would come up to 20 bushels per acre, and 
an occasional field that will even yield its owner 40 bush- 
els per acre. Should the weather prove favorable for the 
harvest, an extraordinary rise need not be anticipated in 
the article of breadstufls for home consumption, a8 aa 
unusual quantity of spring wheat was sown last spring, 
He of itself will be sufficient to supply the home de- 
mand. 


Speaking of the probable demand for the British Mar- 
ket, the editor holds the following language : | 


* As the Canadian Corn Bill, has now become the law 
of the land, flour the produce of wheat grown or mant- 








Jactured in the province will be admitted into the English 
market at a nominal duty of one shilling per bushel. Al- 
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though but little advantage can be had at present from 
this new arrangement, owing to the very low prices of 
breadstuffs in the English markets, yet it will prove itself 
to be a permanent boon to the colony.” 


° 





Cuance 1Nn Sort sy Grain Crops. 

To discover the nature of the change produced in rich 

sture land by a course of grain crops, Mr. Sinclair made 
the following'valuable experiment : 

“A space of 2 square yards of rich, ancient pasture 
land was dug to the depth of 8 inches : 400 grains of this 
soil, freed from moisture and green vegetable fibres, con- 
tained— : 


Calcareous and silicious sand, 102 Grs. 
Decomposing vegetable matter, 55 
Carbonate of lime (chalk,) 160 
Silica (flint,) 50 
Alumina (clay,) 25 
Oxide of iron, 4 


Soluble vegetable matter and sulphate of lime 
(gypsum,) 


; 400 
“This soil was then cropped for five seasons a!ternate- 
ly, with—1, oats ; 2, potatoes; 3, wheat; 4, carrots; 5, 
wheat. It was then again examined, and appeared to 
consist of — 


Calcareous and silicious sand, 100 Grs. 
Decomposing vegetable matter, 48 
Co pate of lime (chalk,) 159 
Silica Mhint,) 57 
Alumnia (clay,) . 26 
Oxide of iron, § 
Soluble vegetable and saline matter, 3 
Loss, 2 

400 


Showing a very considerable diminution of the vegeta- 
ble and animal matters, particularly when it is considered 
that the turf was incorporated with the soil_—Farmers 
Encyclopedia. 

For the convenience of our readers, we will make a 
table by which, at a glance, may be seen the relative losses 
and gains of the respective constituents of the soil. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Constituents of the Soil. Grs.)Grs.)Grs.{ Grs. 











Loss} Gain. 

Calcareous and Silicious sandy, - =| 102) 100) 2 
Decomposing vegetable matter, - -| 55) 48) 7 
Carbonate of Lime (Chalk,) - - -| 160) 159) 1 
et.) Sh a ee 50| 57 7 
Alumnia(Clay,) = - «6 6o Le SB 1 
Oxide ofiron,- - - 2 © & 4. 5 1 
Soluble vegetable matter and Sulphate of 

lime (Gypsum,) -. - - + -{ 4 3} 1 
Loss, - - - - ° “ pa 9 

100} 100! 11 | 9 





The facts presented by the above table are truly curi- 
ous, and should induce farther experiments, as it is im- 
possible by any one scries of experiments, to test the 
truth in a way to defy doubt. Here we find that the soil, 
after five years culture, only lost in specific gravity or 
weight, two grains in four hundred ; that while there was 
a loss of 7 grains of the decomposing vegetable matter, 
and one of the soluble vegetable matter and gypsum, there 
was a loss of but 2 grains of the calcareous sand and but 
1 of the carbonate of lime, making in all 3 grains of the 
calcareous substances ; that the Silica or flint gained 7 
grains, in volume, and the oxide of iron 1. Whence, it 
may be naturally asked, did the crops derive their food dur- 
ing the 5 years to which the soil was subjected to culture? 
It must be very evident, that the 11 grains of lost or ab- 
stracted matter could not have supplied the wants of the 
crops growing during that period on 2 square yards of 
land; for though there is an apparent loss, it is only ap- 
parent, as there was also a gain of 9 grains, so that the 
actual loss was but {wo grains as stated in the table; the 
increase in flint, clay, and oxide of iron, is, doubtless the 
result of chemical changes, produced probably by the ac- 
tion of the lime in its different forms on these substances. 
We are told by the chemists that lime will convert the 
oxide of iron, or other ferruginous salts, into the sulphate 
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of lime ; this may probably be true; and yet, in a soil 
possessing 40 per cent. of the carbonate of lime, 25} per 
cent. of calcareous sand, and 1 per cent. of gypsum, mak- 
ing 664 per cent. of calcareous principles, we find the 
oxide of iron increasing at the rate of 25 per cent, while 
the Gypsum decreased precisely in the same ratio. We 
do not pretend to possess even a smattering of Chemical 
knowledge, and therefore must be excused from express- 
ing our surprise at these results. ‘Io us they appear to 
militate against most of the approved theories, and thus 
impressed, we should like to see the lights of science ir- 
radiated from the minds of Dana and Jackson, in expla- 
nation of this ostensible discrepancy of action. Where, 
we will repeat, did the crops derive their nourishment 
from, as it is most evident that the ha/f per cent. of loss 
could not have fed five successive crops ? 

Does all vegetable products derive their food from the 
atmosphere exclusively? or in part? If so, what is the 
peculiar office or agency performed by the earth ? 





Pian your Work BEFORE HAND—Now you are pay- 
ing a dollar or more per day for labor you must not let 
your men be idle for want of knowing what they are to do. 
If any of them happen to rise before you in the morning 
let them not stand gaping and whistling and wondering 
“what the old man will set them about,” when he makes 
his appearance.* 

Plan out your work the evening previous, when you 
yourself are wide awake, and let every one know what 
he is to do before breakfast; then if sickness, or drowsi- 
ness, ora friend should detain you, your business may go 
on. You will lay out your work better in the evening 
than when you are half awake in the morning, or after 
bad dreams.—Mass. Ploughman. 


[*Excellent advice this! It would however be better 
for the “old man” to rise early, so as to say to his “men” 
—“come boys,” as example and a pair of watchful eyes 
are most excellent promotives of diligence. Gueli 


Ed. Am. Farmer.) 





Traininc ANIMALS wHiLe younc.—There is so 
much good sense in the following that we cannot per- 
mit it to go to our readers without commending it to their 
notice. We take it for granted that it is from the pen of 
our friend Holmes, whose knowledge of nature and sound 
discrimination peeps out in every thing he writes. 


Solomon says, “Train up a child when he is young, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” This is 
true in regard to children as a general thing, but it is, if 
passible, more true in regard to animals of the lower or- 
ders, for they, not having so much scope of intellect, are 
not led about by propensities which so often overcome 
all the dictates of reason and salutary trainings of youth. 

Every domestic animal, from the hog upward, is sus- 
ceptible of education, more or less, and should receive it 
when voung. The little pig, if subject to being handled 
and rubbed while with its dam, is always much more 
manageable when it becomes a hog, and may even become 
amiable, in a hoggish way, and very susceptible to the 
“Mesmeric influences of a rubbing stick,” when applied in 
a proper manner to the tickling of his sides to make him 
“shoulder over” and go into a state of “clairvoyance.” If 
farmers or farmers’ sons would take a litthe more pains 
to familiarize young animals, such as calves, we 
should not have so many vicious, kicking cows, or head- 
strong, crowding, runaway oxen. But this system would 
be still more productive of good among horses than any 
other class. The Arab horses are supposed to possess 
more natural docility than any other breed. Perhaps 
they do, but we doubt if they are endowed by nature with 
any more kindness of spirit than those of any other coun- 
try. The account given of their management by travel- 
lers explains the whole mystery. Tbe Arab and his fam- 
ily, and his mares and colts all lie together. The mare 
and the four legged colts, and the two legged colts 
all lie down together and play and become familiar 
with each other, so that an Arab’s horse is perfect- 
ly broken by the time it is a month old. Ja this 





country, many colts are never so much as touched, much 
jess handled and caressed, until they are three or four 


TPR ee ag 


years old, or large enough to use. And they are conquer- 
ed rather than tamed by kindness. 

Henee it is no wonder that we have horses that are hard 
to catch im the field, when they see a man coming towards 
them—or are shy, or and vicious. It is only 
the rising up of that spirit of defence which nature has 
implanted in them. ‘Their first knowledge of mankind 
commenced in war,and their instinct leads them to look 
out for a battle whenever they have any thing to do with 
him. A little, very little time spent with such animals 
when young, would save a vast amount of trouble, labor 
and vexation through their lives. Train them while 
young—it is not necessary to work them any to make 
them familiar with all the routine of duties that will be 
required of them when older. But familiar handling— 
and training them to the word and the will is all that is 
needed.— Maine Farmer. 





Tue Harvest.—In lower Virginia, the wheat is near- 
ly all housed, and the crop is a good one. The corn is 
very fine. In Western Virginia, the small grain crops, 
particularly the wheat crop, are among the best that have 
been raised for many years. ft the large counties of 
Frederick and Alleghany in Maryland, the wheat and oats 
are very indifferent—the corn about an average. In 
Canada the crops generally are unpromising. We leam 
from the Madison Banner, that the yield of wheat in 
Indiana will be at least equal to last year’s crop. “A quan- 
tity of Siberian wheat, sowed by Mr. Hunter of Versailles, 
in April, will yield from 25 to 30 bushels to the acre, and 
itis believed will average 60 pounds to the bushel.” 

In Kentucky, the wheat in Shelby county is better than 
was anticipated. In Tennessee, the fields are rich with 
cotton blooms—the other crops are all abundant. In 
lilinois, the wheat crop will be greatly reduced. The 
Freetrader, (Illinois,) thinks that the price of wheat must 
be much higher than it has been for the past year. From 
the New York Tribune, we learn, that in Michigan, the 
wheat “generally looks fine, and from the very large 
quantity of new land put in wheat last Fall, the crop will 
be larger than ever before. In some places, they calcu- 
late on 30 and 35 bushels to the aere. A demand has 
lately sprung up for it from the Canada market, and prices 
advanced at Michigan city to $1. The new crop has 
been contracted for of many farmers on the Prairies, at 
S2 cents, deliverable at the owner’s barns. Corn has 
rapidly improved within the last few weeks.” The 
Norfotk Herald informs us, that Pasquotank county is 
probably the richest grain growing county in North 
Carolina—its sales of wheat and corn averaging, for the 
last 24 years, $250,000 per annum—yet, last year, it was 
‘compelled to purchase $40,000 worth for the subsistance 
of its population—the crops being cut off. But, by the 
strictest economy, they will, during the present year, re- 
cover from this heavy loss, if, as there is every reason to 
hope, the corn crop should turn out well. 

In this (Richmond) market, no price is yet started for 
wheat.—Richmond Enquirer. 

Tue Season.—During the past week we have had a 
number of most refreshing rains, highly beneficial to the 
corn crops and vegetation generally. The farmer, here- 
abouts, is also just in the midst of harvest, which turns 
out much better than had been expected, the yield in many 
cases being a full average crop, and the grain of good 
quality and well filled. Asa whole, we have reason to 
rejoice in the abundance with which we are blessed, and 
the better prospects that surround us.—Win. Virginian. 

Tur Crors.—We are glad to learn that there has been 
but slight injury done toghe wheat, by the recent heavy 
and continued rains. Our farmers are nearly done har- 
vesting, and their crop will generally be well secured, 
and we believe more than an average one.— Queen Anne's 
Telescope. 

Tur Harvest.—In a day or two more our farmers 
generally will have cut their crops of wheat and rye. 
Notwithstanding the unfavorable prospects in the Spring, 
and the predictions of the desponding, from what we have 
seen and the information received from reliable sources, 
we are coifident that the aggregate quantity of wheat for 
the present year in old Washington county will nearly 
equal that of last year ; and the quality certainly superior. 
Oats and Corn look well, and the crops of hay, already 
secured, are very abundant.—The farmers are in need of 
fair prices onty for a full enjoyment of the fruits of their 
toil.— Hagerstown Her. 





Tue Wueat Harvest is generally over, and has it is 
thought agreeably surprised the farmers generally, though 
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the fly was very injurious early in the season, the grain | 
has turned out better than usual—the quantity made how- 
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Pear Tree Siuc.—A day or two since upon examin- 
ing on fruit trees, we observed all the leaves of a French 


ver cannot be considered much more than an average | pear tree dead, though not curled, and appeared as if they 
e s 


crop, though the quality is very good. 


In many places | had been scorched or the tree had been struck witha fire 


i i i e saw traces of insects, 
ing to the backwardness of blight.—Upon close inspection 
a an ion een nly tale belie, scarcely an and soon found what we supposed ry be gee placa 
pon my be cape ; in many places it is quite Slug, which preys upou the pear and quince, 
unk will: a has improved greatly during the past | times on the plum and cherry. 


week or ten days, and in this neighborhood the crop 


The saw flies appear in May or June, according to the 


i i in three weeks disappear—on 
i is ny not having fin- | season, lay their eggs, and in t 
atten, The oe is bad, and what | the fourteenth day afterwards, the eggs ie to ae 
slants thas alive, oar slowly ; the prospect fora good pe ie out tll = ppactenriy cb pate reed 
i have a seasonable | white, then become olive co : 

Tee nice, tae crop vee Thi re about half an inch long; the head small and 
summer and late frost, the crop must be very short. This | grown a _ Baral wrap sa 
ings i t ticular neighborhood | concealed under the fore part of the body, the) 
Die tas wie ooogh “ [Sgunetal.-Lenardiean before and taper off behind, resembling small polly frogs 

b 5 


(Md.) Herald. 


or tad poles, or the small brown blood-suckers which are 


i ‘ eaches. 
Petersburg, Va-, July 12th, 1843.—“The weather for |common in our brooks, and not those used as | 


the growing crop of Tobacco is as favorable as it could 


This disgusting worm feeds on the upper part of the 


be desired. The ficlds look brilliant and promising, and if | leaf, leaving nothing but the nag mg skin ra genet A 
we should not have an early frost, we shall have a larger | come to their growth in twenty-six days an : r p 
and a finer crop of Tobacco than has been known for the earth, and in sixteen days, having changed to the 


years.” 





chrisalis state, come forth flies from the middle of July to 
the middle of August, and lay their egges for a second 


Canapa TustLe.—The root of the Canada thistle is | brood of young, which go into the earth in September or 
perennial, creeping, and exceedingly tenacious of life, October, where they remain during winter and come out 
with its prolific character, for it springs up from the fila- flies in the spring. 


ments of the roots as well as from seed, making it the 


Remedies. —T he Hon. John Lowell recommends ashes 


vilest pest in the form ofa weed that has ever invaded | or quick lime, applied to the trees with a seive fastened 
American farms. The utmost vigilance will be required | to the end of a pole—when the dew is on the trees; he 


to prevent its spread wherever it may be discovered. 


found this to answer the purpose. We have found ashes 


A great many devices have been resorted to for the era- | and strong soap suds fatal to these ravenous rascals; Mr. 
dication and destruction of the Canada thistle. Some aim | Haggerston’s mixture of whale oil soap and water, two 
at the entire removal of the root by machines contrived to | pounds soap to fifteen gallons water may prove still more 
cut offand harrow up the roots. ‘Others rely upon mow- effectual. Look to this matter now both as a cure and 
ing down the thistles when they are in full bloom, as a | preventive.—dmerican Traveller. 


most certain method. Not content with simply cutting 
down, some apply common salt to the stems or crowns 





Tue Fruit-Growine Inrerest.—My attention was 


of the roots, which makes the destruction more sure. Low | called a few mornings since by a small colored boy, 
and frequent cutting down in summer about the blooming | Richard Semmes, about five years old, who had been as- 
perod, will doubtless kill, since the roots are as much in- | sisting me about fruit trees, to a dozen shells of the chry- 
debted for life to their leaves or lungs, as the leaves are | salis, near the root of a peach tree, of the wasp that in- 
to the roots. Neither can subsist long without the aid of | jures the tree in the root, which had just left the tree. On 


the other important members of the system. 





cutting into the bark I found some of the worms, some in 
cocoons enveloping the chrysalis, some of the chrysalis 


Monuapen Fisn ror Manure.—In many districts of | that had cut through the cocoons, and a single female 
Massachusetts and of Rhode Island the farmers are using | wasp, as ] supposed, the head, wings, &c. of which were 
the Munhaden fish to manure their lands. ‘These are sold | ofa dark blue, the shoulders and back of a light beautiful 
for 20 cents per barrel. The fish are about as large asthe | brown color. On an examination of other peach trees | 
alewife and bear a close resemblance to that fish when it| found that they had been at work at some of them, as the 


is running up stream in May. 


Many farmers have spread these fish on the surface of | found young worms the size of fine needles. 
grass lands and suffered them to lie uncovered.—Mr. 
Webster, at Marshfield, has spread great quantities over 
his mowing grounds. Some have put them in cornfields | done. 
and suffered them to lie on the surface till the time of hoe- 
ing. Buta great stench anda nuisance to the neighbor- 


hood follows this practice and we cannot commend it. 


But there is a more weighty objection still to this use 
of the fish. A great loss of the virtue of the manure is 
sustained by leaving the fish thus exposed. They are 
fat, and by securing the whole virtue that is in them large 
quantities of manure may be cheaply made. ‘They should 
first be put in compost heaps and covered close with loam, 
mould, or peat muck, and all this virtue would be secured. 

From what we have seen we should judge that these 
fisli would be the best and the cheapest article to convert 
peat muck to active manure; a single barrel would be 
enough for a cart load of peat. Reople in Chelsea are be- 
ginning to use these fish. Mr. Abijah Hastings has been 
taking some at Chelsea beach. We hope some of our 
Chelsea readers will make trial of these fish and let us 
know accurately thei: value in the compost heap.— Mass. 


Ploughman. 





Winter Turnips—English turnips may be sown among 


gum was exuding from the bark, and on cutting into it | 
A prompt 
application of strong ashes, or lime, urine, or soapsuds, 
may destroy them before much mischief shall have been 


AN AMATEUR. 
National Intelligencer. 





From the S. C. Temperance Advocate. 
PLANTING, RaisinG anp PresERvVING Sweet PorarToes. 

Mr. Editor,—\ wish to offer you a few thoughts on 
raising and preserving Sweet Potatoes, as I think them a 
very valuable part of the crop of this State, which has 
been too much neglected. 1 have been planting the sweet 
potato for the last 27 years, but never succeeded well, 
until within a few years past; owing in part to my want 
of knowing their true value, and in part to following the 
old rules, of our forefathers. But since | have adopted 
the plan which I now give to you, | have never failed 
either in making or preserving them. 

The first thing is to select a sandy soil, and a sufficient 
quantity to plant one half in potatoes, the other in Cotton. 
The next year change them, and so continue from year to 
year, alternating the Potatoes and the Cotton. When | 
begin, the first year, the land being poor, | chop down all 
the cotton stalks, put in a small plough and break up the 





. kesae segs bon tg — re and close, then run a harrow or skim plough, 
orn at any time in July. wet day should be chosen, | level thealleys; the rows being f i 
and if the ground has been recently stirred with the hoe 8. meome GS Cana 


before the rain there will be no need of burying the seed 


deeper than the rain will bury it. 


J then throw in 8 or 10 wagon loads of compost in the 
alleys, and list with the hoes from the old beds, and cover 


all the manure completely. This i : 
We often have a good harvest of white turnips among pana a 4 is Is done in March so 


corn without much labor. Some farmers soak the seed in 
fish oil to prevent the ravages of insects. The turnips will 
grow but little till the stalks of corn are cut, therefore if 


that the manure may have rain on it before the beds are 
putop. The first of A 


ril, 1 plough close and de 
dress the beds with haan Amn. and deep, and 


8, hot very high or flat buta round, 


full bed. I plantin chops, at 
your first sowing, is destroyed by the fly, while the tur- P 10ps, at the distance of 10 to 12 


nip is small, you can stir the ground again and sow a se- 


cond time.—Mass. Ploughman. 


inches. Great care is taken to have the c 
depth ; the slips are cut, and 
chop, and covered with the h 


he chops of the same 
placed in the bottom of the 


oe: by so doing, I get all 











about the same depth, say 2 to 3. inches. J never fail. to 
geta good stand, and all up at the same time. | Jet them 


alone, until théy begin to branch a little. Tf then shave 


close and low down the sides of the beds, and pick aij 
the grass from abont the potatoes, lap up all in the middle 
with a plough. When the vines begin to run down. the 
sides of the beds, | plough out and dress up a full bed. 
Great care is taken net to draw dirt on the vines, but un. 
der them.—This is all Ido to them, the vines soon cover 
up every thing, and J am sure of 300 or 400 bushels to the 
acre. ; 

After planting a few years, alternately with the cotton, 
as above, | need but little manure. It makes fine cotton 
crops also, 1200 to 1500 lbs. to the acre. So you see 
while I am making good potatees, | am making fine cot. 
ton also, Great care is taken never to work the potatoes 
when the land is the least wet: the bed should be made, 
when the land is dry, so it will remain open and loose all 
the year, which is very essential. 

To preserve them, as soon as the frost kills the vines, 
I slip them off, plough each side of the bed, and dig as 
fast as I can till noon, | then separate the inferior pota- 
toes for the hogs, the good ones are then taken up in hand 
baskets, and piled up in hills, the place being selected 
convenient to the field, on a dry spot levelled with the 
hoes, and pine straw thrown over it, till the ground is 
covered. | then stack them up in rows on the straw. 
Care is taken to place them up so as not to be too wide 
in the leaton. From 50 to 75 bushels are put in a stack. 
I then slightly cover the potaioes with pine en a 
few corn stalks, to keep the dirt from the potatgre, then 
take the spade and cover all up, 6,8 or 10 inches, aceord- 
ing to the weather, which is enough for the winter : leave 
an air hole at the top, put a block each side of the air hole, 
and lay a board or plank with some dirt on it to keep out 
water, until they are sufficiently aired, and the weather 
gets cold, then cover all over. 

Be sure to dig in fair weather. Care should be taken 
when digging, not to throw the potatoes on each other, so 
that they may dry, and that they may not be bruised ; this 
done carefully, they will not rot. [I put op near 4000 
bushels last year, and | am sure | did not lose 10 bushels. 

Some may think the above manuring very high for po- 
tatoes, as it has often been said they would not bear much 
manure, on strong land. Thisis a mistake. If you will 
put them ina sandy soil, they will bear as much manure 
ascotion. Last year I planted one acre so highly manur- 
ed, that it seemed to me all would be vines sure enough. 
I cut the vines twice with cradles, and made 443 bushels. 
This year 1] have planted one acre with the es 
apart, and puton it 106 wagon loads of compost. the 
land is covered over at this date, with the vines, I intend 
to experiment on them. Some of the vines I will cut 
down with the cradle,and leave some with the vines on 
them, and let you know the result. 

I have been often astonished to see men driving their 
wagons over the neighborhood, in the spring and summer, 
hunting corn; ask them why they buy corn, they would 
say their land was so poor and sandy they could not make 
bread. Why not plant potatoes? They would say their 
land was too poor for them. I am sure every man can 
make compost, and no matter how poor your land is, if 
you put plenty of that on it, you can save one third of 
the corn crop.—Y our potatoes will fatten all your hogs, 
and feed your stock of hogs all through the fall and win- 
ter, until late in the Spring. They are also good food for 
the people, if half corn is given. In fact all that J have 
ever had the management of, have preferred half potatoes, 
and this you may do for half the year ; say from the 20th 
of September, until the 20th of March. 


A Wareree PLanter. 
Kershaw, June 23, 1843. 





Beans ror Winter.—Gather in July and August, a8 
fast as’ they mature and dry, all your small lima beans 
(called Carolina and butter beans ;) dry them thoroughly 
after shelling, and put away in a bag, hung up. They are 
very nearly as good in winter as the fresh bean is in July, 
and besides are a change when there are so few vegetables. 





Medical Plants should be cut before the commence- 
ment of dog-days. So says an old herbalist, as after that 
time they in this climate generally lose much of their heal- 
ing virtues, and are supposed by some to imbibe perni- 
cious properties from the dews and rains. Without ¥ 





ing for the correctness of these statements, however, We 
would candidly recommend to every person who is in the 
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practice of saving herbs, either for himself or for market, 
to cut early, and cure withas little exposure to the sun as 
possible. Every head ofa family, should lay by a suffi- 
cient store of herbs in the fall, to supply the necessary 
wants of the members during the remainder of the year. He 
should also endeavor to inform himself as regards their 
peculiar properties, as well as of the character of the com- 
plaints to which they are commonly applied. It is bad 
economy to run for the regular practtiioner every time one 
takes a cold, or needs a potion.—WMaine Cult. 

Eripemic InrLveNzA.—Intelligence is brought through 
the newspapers of the general prevalence of influenza, at 
the South. West and North. Within a short time nume- 
rous cases have been brought under notice in this city. 
There is a slight soreness of the throat, a tendency to 
cough, occasionally, together with a sense of soreness ex- 
tending down the walls of the chest. Some who have 
taken the least medicine appear to have escaped with less 
suffering than those who have been medicated the most 
actively. This is no reason why nothing should be at- 
tempted, however, by any means, as it is possible those 
were cases in which nature was competent to carry on the 
work of cure without the assistance of art. When medi- 
cine is necessary, it should be cautiously administered, 
under the watchful care of a physician; but no half way 
measures are ever to be tolerated. The dabbling with a 
litle of this and that, which every body recommends 
without knowing any thing about the malady or the arti- 
cle, makes sad inroads upon the health of all communi- 
ties. —Bos. Med. Sur. and Jour. 





Home Epvucation or Daucuters.—Messrs. Editors : 
—There isa subject which might perhaps, with proprie- 
ty, tind a place in your journal, if some able pen could 
take it up, and treat it according to its importance. The 
subject to which I allude, is the Home EDUCATON OF 
DAUGHTERS. 

Where, but at home, are nurtured and expanded all the 
finer feelings of our nature, all the sympathies of the heart. 
The daughter in relieving the mother of passing and in- 
dispensable cares, of administering to the wants of father, 
brother, or sister, enjoys infinitely more heartfelt satisfac- 
tion, than she could in displaying her attainments, (be 
they ever so numerous,) in what are styled the more po- 
lite accomplishments. . 

The aim of education seems to be, to fit each of us to 
fill with ability and propriety, our individual station in 
life. A correct home education, must therefore, be re- 
garded as the coraer-stone of all that is truly desirable, 
excellent, or beautiful, in female accomplishments. What 
though the superstructure be ever so beautiful and ele- 
gant, ever so symmetrical and tasty, yet if the foundation 
be deficient, where is the worth of the edifice? Who 
wonld choose it for a resting place? Who would repose 
in it with trust and security. 

The American mother should, above all others, feel the 
importance of training her daughters to habits of domes- 
tic industry, to the cares and duties of real life, which 
tend to call forth the enterprise and energies of their na- 
tures, which qualify for usefulness, rather than to shine 
and dazzle. Let the useful, the agreeable, and ornamental, 
be made to harmonize. Our daughters should be taught 
to feel, that a practical acquaintance with domestic labor, 
is as indispensable to their thorough education, as the 
’ knowledge of music, drawing, or the languages, and that 
to understand plain needlework, is much more requisite, 
than skill in embroidery. There is time enough, if intro- 
duced advantageously from infancy to maturity, to learn 
all these things. While a pactical knowledged of every 
branch of household economy detracts nothing from her 
accomplishments, it adds a pleasing lustre to her charac- 
ter. 

if, now, I have said enough to provoke some compe- 
tent person to take up this subject, you will not again be 
troubled with communications from Ipa. 

Central N. Y. Farm. 





The New York Courier says that a Steam Cotton Press 
is in full operation in that city, which, simply by the di- 
rectaction of steam upon the piston, compresses a bale of 
cotton of the largest size to any density required—the 
degree of pressure being regulated with exactness by a 
self-acting steam governor. The editor of the Courier 


BALTIMORE MARKET, July 24, 1843. 


PROVISIONS— Cattle—On- 


Beef, Balt. mess, $10a |Butter, Glades, No.1, ly about 100 
Do. do. No.l, 94a Do. do. 2, head beef cat- 
Do. prime, a Do. do. 3, tle were offer- 
Pork, mess Ilsa Do. Western, 2, a8 jed on Monday 
Do. No. 1 10al03| Do. do. 3, a6 |at the scales, 
Do. prime 9a9} |Lard, Balt. kegs, 1, Ta7} all of which 


Do. do. 2, none,were sold, -at 


. cargo, 
Bacon, hams, Ba.Ib. 8 Do. Western, 1, 7a7§ an advance on 














PLASTER PARIS— 


rime Pa. at 
Cargo, pr ton cash 2.87a |Ground per bbl. 1.00a 
pes 


P 
110c. Pa.yel- 


wo low corn 55c. 
WASHED. | UNWASHED. Tobacco-The 
Saxony, 33a35\Saxony and Merino 16a18 demand conti- 
Full Merino, 30a33\Common, to } blood,14a17'nues very ac- 
3-4 blood do. 27a30\Pulled, tive for Md. 
1-2 do do 24a27 but owing to 
1-4 andcommon, 18a20 the small re- 
Tub washed, 18a20 ceipts, trans- 
SUGARS— actions . have 
Hav. wh.100!bs7.50a9.00|St. Croix, 100Ibs 5.0027.00 been less ex- 
Do. brown 6.50a7.50\Brazil, white, 7.00a8.00 tensive than 
Porto Rico, 5.00a7.50\Do. brown, they would o- 


New Orleans, 4.50a6.25|Lump, Ib. c. therwise have 


FLOUR—We quote been. Good 
Superfine How. st., from stores, bl. $5. a descriptions of 
City Mills, 5.50 a Md.sell readi- 
Do. Susquehanna, 5.00 a ly; comm. and 
Rye, first 3.00a inferior sorts 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.87 a3 |rather dull— 
Do. per hhd. $12 75al3. |Last week’s 
GRAIN— 


quotations are 
112 —_|continued; the 
(Clover seed,store3.50a3.75|demand for O- 
‘Timothy do 1.87a2.25|hio has also 


Wheat, white, p bu.110 |Peas, black eye, 
“ best Pa. red 110a 
“ord. topri.Md a 





Corn, white, 52a53 Flaxseed,rough st. p. 1.25 |been very ac- 
“ yellow Md. 54a 55,Chop’d Rye, 100 lbs. 1.25 |tive, and con- 
Rye, Pa. 56 a |Ship Stuff, bus. 20a22 |siderable sales 
Oats, Md. 25a (Brown Stuff, 14al5 |were made du 
Beans, 112a |Shoris,bushel, 10a {ring the week 
SOAP— within 


Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.33a4}}of quotations, 
“ brown & yell’w 44a5} viz. : common 





CANDLES— to mid. $3a4. 
Mould, common, 9al0 |Sperm, 24a25 150, good $5a6; 
Do. choice brands, 10; ax, 60a65 | fi’e red&wrap- 
Dipped, 8a 9 pery 6.50a10 ; 

RAISINS —Malaga bunch, box, 1 60Val 65]fine yellow 7. 

COFFEE— : 50a10, and ex 
Havana, 7a8 | Java, lb. 10 al3 |wrapp. 11al3. 
P. Ricoa Laguay. 7}a 8 | Rio, 74a 8i|lnspect’s: 608 
St. Domingo, 6a 63 Triage, 5 a 7 |hdsMd. 5580- 

FEATHERS—perlb. hio, 98 Ky. 











MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED, 


Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 
repair, and al less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactnessand durabil- 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar mode! made to order as 
the shorest notice, 

Castings for allkindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberaldiscount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactureshisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 





speaks of it in very favorable terms. 
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20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


Do. middlings,“ a Do. do. 2, the rates of the 
Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do. bbls 1, last week, viz. 
Do. asst’d, West. 43a5 Cheese, casks, 6427 |$2.125 for infe 
Do. hams, 5a6 Do. boxes, 6$a7} rior to 2.62for 
Do. middlings, 4}a5 Do. extra, 10a20 prime quality, 
Do. shoulders, 3423} jon the hoof, e- 
COTTON— qual to about 
Virginia, 6 a 7 } Tennessee, Ib. 4.25a$5 net. 
Upland, 6 a 7}| Alabama, 61a 8 | Flour conti- 
Louisiana, 7 a8 | Florida, 7a7i jnues in limit- 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi ed demand;for | 
LUMBER— city mills the 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7a10 soiliens are ve- 
S. Carolina do ‘9all |Joists& Se’ling,Y.P. 7al0jry firm at 5.50 
White Pine, pann’l 25a27|Shingles, W. P. 2a9|for new wheat 
Common, 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.00a9.00/flour. 

Select Cullings, 14a16\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75) Grain—Nu- 
Common do 8210|Laths, split, 50a 1.00/merous _ par- 
MOLASSES— cels ofnew Va. 
Havana, Ist qu. g] 16218)New Orleans 20$a23] and Md.weth 
Porto Rico, 21a24; Guadaloupe& Mart 19a |have appaer- 
English Island, (Sugar House, 28a36/ed in market; 
TOBACCO— but the prices 
Common 23a 34; Yellow, 7 a9 jof last week 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, 74a10 jcould not be 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, 4 a 9 |maintained.— 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, Sales of fair to 
Wrappery, suitable Kentucky, 3 a 7 |prime lots at 

for segars, 8al3 | St. Domingo, 13 all |105a110c. and 
Yellow and red, 7al0 | Cuba, 15 a38 lof 1600 bu.old 


— 


HARVEST TOOLS. 
JONA. S. EASTMAN, Pratt street, has in store, Wolf s supe- 
rior Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles, Grain and Grass Scythes, 
warranted superior quality.— Also, steel and wood Hay Forks; 
Hay Rakes, of d fferent qualities; Grass Seeds; Weeding Hoes, 
Spades and Shovels, Chopping Axes, &c. Ke. © . 
Likewise Threshing Machines and Horse Powers, for two or 
four horses, equal to-any machines of the kindin use. Also, on 
hand, a larye supply of his superior patent Cylindrical Straw Cat- 
ters, at reduced prices, both for the wood and iron frames; Corn 
Shellers; Corn and Tobacco Cultivator, plain and expanding, and 
of superior quality. Hs stock of PLOUGHS on hand is exten- 
sive, embracing a great variety of all sizes, with cast and wrought 
iron shares, including his newly invented patent and premium 
PLOUGH, with Iron beam, and self sharpening point, greatly 
simplified. His stock of Plough Castings, on hand is also large, 
and of superior quality, superior as he believes to any ever before 
made in this State. He has patterns that are highly approved for 
Horsepowers and Threshing Machines, from which he will furnish 
castings cn reasonable terms, to those that wish to manvfacture 
those Machines. 
The above named articles will be sold at wholesale and retail for 
cash, or approved cily acceptances, at prices to suit the exigencies 
of the times. 
In store, Landreth’s superior Garden SEEDS, of last year's 
growth, ma 22 


DEVON CATTLE. 
The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care forseveral yéars past, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders for a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 
JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

No. 50 8. Calvert St. Baltimore. 
HARVEST ‘TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Balumore, 

Offer for sale at reduced prices, 

Grain and Grass Scythes Wheat Fans, several most appro- 
GrassScythes with hangingscom-| ved sizes and patterns 








plete Scythe Stones, Rifles, 
Grain Cradles, wood breced Scythe Nibs tnd Rings 
do iron braced Cradlers’ Hammers 
Sickles, German and American 


ALSO, 

HORSE POWERS fortwo or more horses 

THRASHING MACHINES, made on the spike principle, veye 

strong and durable 

Straw Carriers to attach to do. 
Those Threshers and Horse Powers are now so generally used and 
approved of by farmers in Maryland, that it isscarcely Keceseary to 
say any thing in regard to their merits. Those however, who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing them in operation are referred to 
the following gentlemen who have our Threshers and Powers in 
use, Viz. ; 
Col. Jno.Mercer, near Annapolis Henry Fite, Baltimore Co. 
Col. Boyle, vo Dr. A. ‘Tyson do 
B. D. Hall, co _ Moses Potter do 
Vr. Hopkins, do Jas. Rittenhouse do 
Wm F. Rennoeand R. B. Posey, St. Mary’s co. 

§ About 350 more names can be given if required from gentie- 
men in different parts of this and other states, many of whom have 
been using our machines since 1858, R. S. jr. & Co. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year witl confidence, so tliat none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hopedthat the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. : 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy. 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 dollars. 

CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the firs 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair ofthe N. York 
State Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recommended in the putlic prints, by farmers who have used them, 
willbe kept constantly on hand for sale. 

no 9 OBED HUSSEY 


PEACH AND PEAR TREES. ed 


The subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none in the U. States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at the very low rate of 
124 cents per tree, if packed an extra charge. 

Hecan also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
po paiee a all will be able to furnish any quantity required 
of many ki . 


Catalogues furnished on application at the Farmer office. Entire 
reliance ma 














their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8S. SANDS. 


y be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of 
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TO AGRICULTURISTS. 





= = =—— = se ‘ _ 

We leave to inform the Farmers in general of this County, 
and of de on the Eastern and Western Sassen, North and South 
Carolina, that we have opened an AGRICULTURAL WARE- 
HOUSE, at No. 7 BowLy’s wHanr, where we will at all times 
supply Farmers with one of the best articles in this market. We 
will fill orders, and supply country merchants at the lowest cash 
prices, and at the shortest notice,—we have on hand AGRICUL- 


TURAL IMPLEMENTS of all descriptions, among which ranks | 


the economical WILEY PLOUGH, and the MINOR and HOR- 
TON PLOUGH, so celebrated in the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. This isoue of the cheapest Ploughs to the Farmer 
that has ever yet been invented—it leaves the earth in perfect or- 
der for seeding. The Shear isso constructed as to have a double 
point and edge. Our Castings are of the Composition metal man- 
ufactured at the North, and is allowed by some of our most expe- 
rienced farmers to wear three times as long as those manufactured 
here 


We keep on hand all kinds of PLOUGH CASTINGS, 
PLOUGHS, CULTIVATORS, HARROWS, Two Horse- power 
Endless Chain THRESHING MACHINES, WHEAT FANS, 
GRAIN CRALCLES, MOWING SNEATHS and SCYTHES, 
STRAW and HAY CUTTERS, CORN SHELLERS, revolving 
HORSE RAKES. Also, other Implements and Tools used in 
farming. We also keep GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS. 

Baltimore, July 26, 1843. JAMES HUEY & CO. 


THE BOMMER MANURE METHOD, 

Which teaches how to make vegetable manure without the aid 
of live stock, in from 15 to 30 days, by a course of humid fermenta- 
tion set into action at a cost of from 50 ets. to $4. 

And also to make Compost in A Few pays. And how to make 
a rich fertilizing liquid called “purin,” having all the strength with- 
out the acrid qualities of urine. 

With the view of graduating the cost, to the quantity of land 
upon which it may be desired to use the method, the following scale 
of prices has been adopted, viz: 





For Gardensof any extent - - - $600 
Farms under 100 acres’ - + 10 00 
Farms from 100 to200 acres - - = - 15 90 
do from 200 to 400 acres - - 20 00 
do over400acres - - - 29500 


By the remittance of the sum here specified, a copy of the method 
will be sent by mail or in any other mode proposed by the purch- 


aser. 

All letters of inquiry must be post paid. 

_,. ABBETT & CO., Baltimore, 

Proprietors of the patent right for the Southern & Western States. 

¢#The publisher of any newspaper who is following agricultu- 
ral pursuits, by giving our advertisement insertion to the amount 
of a single method of any extent which he may want, and sending 
to us a copy of each number containing it, shall have for his own 
exclusive use a copy of the method remitted to him by mail or oth- 
erwise as he may order. jy 26 A. & CO. 














GENTLEMEN OF THE COUNTRY 
IF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN A FINE HAT AND SAVE 
ONE DOLLAR, you should purchase at “KEEVIL’S” 
CELEBRATED HAT STORE 
74 BALTIMORE ST. ONE DOOR EAST of HOLLIDAY ST 
Established A. D. 1837, 
FOR THE SALE OF “ONE PRICE” HATS 
: &Fas Fotitows. , 
eee wade French style Silk (far body) ¢ 
ussia, @ i 
De blak he a n elegant article, 
: quality — Beaver, very light, of unsurpassed beau- 


NO TWO PRICES—NO ABATEMENT—SALES FOR CASH. 
a well and remember the name, 
y KEEVIL & CO. 


> wwrsd 
ses 
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TO FARMERS. oe sii ce 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mil 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 
Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, Wij) 


for dockage or wharfage. 
not tog Ubdect tocharges for dockseWM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


—— | 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
nex names and prices : : 

Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. waye and 








4 ft. saw, $300 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of great strength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 15 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 lb. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting __ 

off Saw, 500 
Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 


If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 
Tenoning Machine 2 
Vertical Saw 125 
Smalt Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 
All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 





ADMINISTRATORS SALE, 
By virtue of an order of the Orphan’s Court for Baltimore C 
the undersigned Administrators, with the Will 
SOMERVELL, will offer at public sale, on Tuesda 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. on the Farm “4 
THE YORK ROAD, 4 MILES FROM THE CITY OF BAL 7; 
MORE AND OPPOSITE GOVANSTOWN, a part ofthe. " 
al property of the estate,consisting of ONE FULL Buoopenret 
HAM COW ; one 7-8 DITTO ; One 3-4 ditto; 2 farming Horses : 
1 road Wagon ; 1 hay Carriage; i 
Straw Cutter, | ditto Corn Sheller; | Harrow ; 1 Cider a 
gether with a variety of valuable Farming Implements. Terms of 


Sale, Cash. JOHN 8. HF 
'° . ULTO: 
ANN 8. FULTON, ti 
Administrators of Ann Somervell. 












July 12, 1843. 

BLOODED STOCK, FARMING IMPLENTS, &e. Will je 
offered for sale at the same time by the subscriber, his y 
stock, consisting of Durham and Devon Cows and Bulls and their 
crosses ; and Berkshire and Woburn HOGS. Also two valuable 
Saddle and Shaft Horses; Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, ang 
Farming Implements generally, together with a large quantity of 
Straw, and about 50 Tons of Clover and Timothy Hay. Terms 
made 7 on the day of Sale. JOHN B. H., FULTON. 

july 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, 

Having accumulated a large stock of first quality Oyster 
Lime, ot oe kilns on the Pecmae River, | ~ en to _ 
the Farmers and Planters generally, and more to 
those who are anxious to improve their lands, and Pes se Bg 
red from doing so by the scarcity of money and low prices of their 


produce, that I will se!l them lime, delivered on board of vessels at 
the kilns, either at Lancaster’s Tide Mill, near the mouth of the 





Wicomico River; Lower Cedar Point, or Pickewaxin Creek, at - 


6} Cents per bushel, payable March Ist, 1844, (if ordered, delivera- 


(00 | ble between this date and Ist of August next,) or I will deliver jt 


on the above terms, charging in addition the c freight, 
which must in all cases be cash. Orders addressed to me, at Milton, 
il Post Office, Charles County, Md., will receive prompt attention 





manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, it ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 

&%Pamphiets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. «sep 1 tf 
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BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 


To which was been awarded the following and Several other 


Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughi 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842, the First Premium. a Silves cp 
and at their Annual! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for “general purposes.” The N. 
York State Agricullural Society, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing- Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages ever the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2c. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as the Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 |8inches, by moving the catches in the cross 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a “Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow hoth ways at the same time,—auswering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Ploughing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any cropcul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Plough in the Very Best 
Maorer, both as to materials and workmanship. @3Ali Orders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

OF Price as Follows, (adding Transportation.)—No. 2, 45lb. at 
$7. No. 3, wt. 70 Ibs. $10-—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ihe 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces, 124 Cents. . 

DENMEADs & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts 
who having purchased Mott & Co's interest, are now sole owners. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert rd, is 


st. ld i 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. Bohinerée Nes ae reat 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
The subscriber offers for sale Berkshire Pigs, 2 
from the piggery of Messrs. G igs, 2 to 4 months lod, 
ers in Maryland, at $12 1-2 deliverabie i others of the best breed- 











ep tlip cae 
with feed for any port on the coast of the US. wi? $ SANDS 


rom WM. M. DOWNING. 
ja 25 6m 





BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY BENTLEY, RANDALL& Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentley's Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baltimore, 
Md. for steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &e- 
At is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical pa where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural community, and it is contidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
eombined itsequal has not been offered to the public. It posses 
es all the pinciples of the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by ‘two persons at 
pleasure.—Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough forord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 $60, No. 3 $75. 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & Oo. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Holliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq. City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation. 

Agents, J. F’. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooke, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray's Corn and Cob 


ra a Balto. Md., Dec. 1842. 
e. 





LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at any other establish- 
ment 1n the State. 

He invites the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 


tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market arg 
ap. 223m st E. J COOPER. 


pS URHAM BULL AND BERKSHIRE BOAR. 
»—A two years old Durham Bull of beautiful figere 
and fashionable blood, being out of a very high bred herd book cow 
and got by Bement’s celebrated Bull 4storia. An animal of finer 
form or temper cannot befound. He will be eold at the 
low price of $150. 
Also, a two years old Berkshire Boar,—a fine animal, selected 
. the piggery “ ¢. ie Bement—Price $15. 
so, a young Berkshire SOW, ith 5 the 8 
bove boar, 4 weeks old—Price 5. GA dat ined 
Apply at the office of the American Farmer. 





June 14 
A MARKET GARDENER WANTED. 
One who can come well recommended, (and none other 
apply) will finda good situation on application to 8. SANDS, at 








the office of the American Farmer. 21 Sif 
OXEN—Two pair well broken, wanted—Apply Ls above. 
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